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BETWEEN CAESAR AND CICERO.: 


At the énd of the second year, or 
the beginning of the third year — 


CoRNELIUS NEepos TWENTY LIVES 


Edited by J. E. Barss, The Loomis School 


Windsor, Connecticut 
@® The vocabulary is between eighty and ninety per cent Caesarian. 


The brief biographies are readable, and reinforce the work in Ancient 


History. 


The variety of Nepos’s style recalls the complaint of the late Professor 
@ M. H. Morgan, that, when one has learned to read Caesar at sight, he 


hasn’t learned to read anything else! 


Finally, as he finishes each one of the ‘‘Lives’’, the student has the satis- 


faction of feeling that he has read the whole of something. 


Type, pictures, and maps are particularly good. Besides notes and vocabulary, 
@ there are groups of related words, exercises in composition to accompany the teat, 


and adequate introductions. 


Price $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Always popular! 


ORATIONS OF CICERO 


—s3= (Voore and Barss 


Teachers have long respected this standard Cicero for its scholarly 


and sound treatment. Now they are gratified to find that it meets 


every modern requirement—that it includes in one volume all the 


reading, grammar, and composition necessary for third-year work-—— 


that it makes possible a wide and excellent choice of reading in ad- 


dition to the six orations usually read....For a thoroughly satis- 


factory third-year book in Latin, we unhesitatingly recommend 


Moore and Barss’s Orations of Cicero. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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HORACE AND EDGAR ALLAN POE 


One of the numerous vexed questions that have to do 
with Edgar Allan Poe is concerned with his knowledge 
of classical literature in the original languages. The 
well-attested instances in which Poe laid claim to 
knowledge that he did not possess have made men 
sceptical of other assertions of his that may have had 
more basis in fact. The problem has been further 
complicated by the zealous efforts of friends or foes to 
establish or discredit his abilities to a degree that in 
many cases is obviously incorrect. An unbiassed 
criticism of Poe, especially from his contemporaries, is 
extremely difficult to obtain. The study of his works, 
however, corroborated or corrected by the known facts 
of his life, enables one to reach fairly definite con- 
clusions concerning the scope of his actual attainments. 
In this paper I shall try to present the evidence for 
Poe’s acquaintance with Horace, and to show Horace’s 
influence on Poe’s writing and criticism!. 

Although Poe’s student-days were spent in several 
schools in Scotland, England, and America, and came 
to an untimely end before he had spent a full year in 
college, it is evident that he was better trained in Latin 
than in any other subject, except possibly French’. 
Like other American writers of the nineteenth century, 
who were well-versed in Latin, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with Horace’. It may safely be assumed that 


‘References to Poe's writings are made according to the work 
entitled The Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, W. J. Widdle- 
ton, 1867. 4 volumes). 

References such as 2.221, 2.252, 2.255 (see notes 8, 9, 10, below) 
are to this edition. 

Titles like Fifty Suggestions (note 12, below), Flaccus—Mr. 
Ward (note 14, below) give pieces written by Poe. 

The biographies of Poe referred to in these notes are Edgar 
Allan Poe, by George Edward Woodberry, hereafter referred to as 
Woodberry (Cambridge, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. 2 
volumes); Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe, b 
Hervey Allen, hereafter referred to as Allen (New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1927. 2 volumes). : 

*The evidence for Poe’s proficiency in Latin may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) At Irvine, in Scotland, where for a time Poe as a boy at- 
tended school, ‘‘the discipline of the academy, a school with medi- 
eval traditions, was strict...’’ (Allen, 1.72). The words “medieval 
traditions’’ certainly imply the study of Latin. ; 

(2) Shortly thereafter, at Stoke Newington, in London, the 
school where Poe was a student had for its master the Reverend 


John Bransby, ‘‘a classical scholar of no mean stamp...” (The 
— Athenaeum [4605], May, 1916, 221-222, quoted in Allen, 
1.83). 


_ (3) Immediately after his return to Richmond, Poe was placed 
in the English and Classical School of Joseph H. Clarke, of Trinity 

College, Dublin. ‘‘Master Clarke. ..remembered that during the 
vacation of 1822 two of his pupils, Edgar Poe and Nat Howard, 
had each written him a complimentary letter in Latin, and that 
Edgar's had been in verse’’ (Allen, 1.98-90, 112-113; compare 
Woodberry, 1.24). 

(4) In 1823, Master Clarke was succeeded by Master William 

Burke, a sound scholar, who prepared Poe for the University of 
Virginia (Allen, 1.112-113). 

_(5) At the University of Virginia, Poe studied, or at least re- 
cited, under Professor Blaettermann, ‘‘a German of profound and 
pedantic classical learning’’ (Allen, 1.149). Here he won dis- 
tinction in Latin and French (Allen, 1.155-156, 162, note 224, and 
Woodberry, 1.36). 

3See my papers, Lowell's Debt to Horace’s Ars Poetica, American 
Literature 3 (1931), 250-276; The Horatian Influence upon Long- 
ellow, American Literature 4 (1932), 22-38; The Autocrat and 
Horace, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 25.217-223 (May 16, 1932). 


he was not the equal in scholarly training of Holmes or 
of Lowell; he might not have been able to bear off 
honors in Latin at Harvard with its two centuries of 
academic background, as he did at the newly opened 
University of Virginia. In spite of glaring deficiencies 
which led to ludicrous errors, he was yet able to read 
and appreciate even the somewhat difficult Latin of the 
Ars Poetica. 


The first mention of Horace in connection with Poe is 
found in a bill* presented by his master, Joseph Clarke, 
to Poe’s patron, John Allan, of which one item is a 
charge for a copy of Horace. This bill is dated in 
1822. At that time Poe was about thirteen years of 
age; the bill is thus prior to the time when he claims to 
have written his first juvenile poems. It is therefore 
justifiable to look for Horatian influence in even the 
earliest of his writings. In the course of Poe’s works, 
one finds twenty-two citations from the poems of 
Horace or references to them. The reminiscences of 
Horace in Poe’s creative work are somewhat rare, as 
indeed are references to any other source; Poe’s well- 
known obsession on the score of originality adequately 
explains this lack. As might be expected of a man so 
vain of his scholarship, most of the references to Horace 
and citations from Horace occur in Poe's critical or 
quasi-critical essays. 

There are in Poe’s poetry only three instances where 
one can trace the influence of his study of Horace. In 
The Raven, the recurring phrase, ‘‘the night’s Plu- 
tonian shore’, reminds one of Horace’s words, domus 
exilis Plutonia’, This instance of the adjective Plu- 
tonia is the sole passage cited for the use of the word in 
Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. The second and the third 
Horatian echoes occur in Poe’s unfinished drama 
Politian™, of which a leading female character is 
named Lalage, a name best known from the Integer 
Vitae poem of Horace®. In the third scene of the drama 
are the following lines: 

‘Allen, 1.90. 

5See Horace, Carmina 1.4.16-17 Iam te premet nox fabulaeque 
Manes et domus exilis Plutonia.. . . 

SaAt this point I am indebted to Professor Knapp for the in- 
formation that this piece had been edited by Mr. Thomas Olive 
Mabbott (Politian, An Unfinished Tragedy, By Edgar Allan Poe 
{The Collegiate Press, George Banta Publishing Company, Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, 1923]). Through the kindness of Dr. J. J. Elson, 
of the Department of English, Cornell University, I am able to 
state that on page 59 Mr. Mabbott has the following note on the 
name Lalage: ‘‘...This name is familiar from Horace, Odes I, 
xxii—but it is just possible Poe was playing on the name of his 
early sweetheart Sarah Elmira Royster. President John Quincy 
Adams translated Horace’s ode with the title To Sally (Poems, 
Auburn and Buffalo, 1848, p. 100), and that Poe was fond of tracing 
remote similarities in names we know from a manuscript note in the 
copy of the Broadway Journal he gave Mrs. Whitman, which points 
out the identity of the names Helen, Ellen, Elenore, Lenore”. Dr. 
Elson adds, quite correctly, that ‘‘the Byronic lugubriousness of 
Poe's Lalage bears no resemblance to Horace’s ‘sweetly smiling’ 
Lalage”’. Mr. Mabbott’s suggestion that Poe derived the name 
Lalage from the name Sarah Elmira Royster is beyond my com- 


prehension. 
‘Carmina 1.22. 
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Baldazzar. To the field then—to the field- 
To the senate or the field. 
Politian. Alas! alas! 
There is an imp would follow me even 
there! 
There is an imp hath followed me even 
there! 


One is irresistibly reminded of Horace’s famous words 
post equitem sedet atra Cura’. 

In an essay entitled The Rationale of Verse, Poe uses 
Horace in the attempt to bolster up his fantastic notions 
about versification. 


.employing from among the numerous ‘ancient’ feet 
the spondee, the trochee, the iambus, the anapaest, the 
dactyl, and the caesura alone, I will engage to scan 
correctly any of the Horatian rhythms, or any true 
rhythm that human ingenuity can conceive... .§ 

Were Horace alive to-day, he would divide for us his 
first Ode thus, and ‘make great eyes’ when assured by 
the prosodists that he had no business to make any 
such division! 

Maecenas | atavis | edite | regibus 

O et prae | sidium et | dulce de | cus meum 

Sunt quos cur | riculo | pulverem O | lympicum 

Collegisse | juvat | metaque | fervidis 

Evitata | rotis | palmaque | nobilis 

Terrarum | dominos | evehit | ad Deos. 
Read by this scansion, the flow is preserved; and the 
more we dwell on the — the more the intended 
rhythm becomes apparent. . 

It will be said, however, by some people’, that I have 
no business to make a dactyl out of such obviously 
long syllables as sunt, quos, cur. Certainly I have no 
business to do so. I mever do so. And Horace should 
not have done so. But he did. Mr. Bryant and Mr. 
Longfellow do the same thing every day... .* 


Let me now give a specimen of the true scansion of 
another Horatian measure—embodying an instance 
of proper elision. 

Integer | vitae | scelerisque | purus 

Non eget | Mauri | jaculis ne | que arcu 

Nec vene | natis | gravida sa | gittis 
Fusce, pha | retra!®. 


Comment on such fantastic nonsense is scarcely needed. 
One more absurdity may be added": 


.There is an effective species of ancient rhyming 
which has never descended to the moderns: that in 
which the ultimate and penultimate syllables rhyme 
with each other. For example: 


Parturiunt montes et nascitur ridiculus mus. 


Besides a number of the usual Horatian phrases with 
which Poe garnishes his essays—mere catch-words like 
nil admirart and mutato nomine—there are several 
references to Horace’s poems which deserve mention. 
Such as have a bearing on Poe’s critical theory will be 
discussed later. Of the rest, one is an outrageous pun”: 


In commencing our dinners with gravy soup, no 
doubt we have taken a hint from Horace— 


Da, he says, si grave non est, 
Quae prima iratum ventrem placaverit isca. 


7Carmina 3.1.40 42.221. Compare Woodberry, 2.143. 

92.252. Compare 2.249. 192,255. 

UThe Rationale of Verse, 2.226-227. Poe evidently is here 
quoting from memory; the correct reading is parlurient (or par- 
turiunt) montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. Elsewhere, in his criticism, 
Joel T. Headley, he quotes correctly. The verse is from Horace, 
Ars Poetica 139. 

“Fifty Suggestions, 3.597. Compare Horace, Sermones 2.8.4-5. 
The correct form of the last word is esca. 


Of a Professor Wilson, he remarks": 

His opinions are mere dicta—unsupported verba 
magistri.... 
Of one of the literati who used the pseudonym Flaccus 
Poe 
...We may be permitted to entertain a doubt whether 
he is either Jupiter Tonans or Phoebus Apollo. 
A verse not commonly quoted occurs in one of his 
essays)’: 

Ut canis a corio numquam absterrebitur uncto. 

In his Marginalia he corrects a mistaken ascription of a 
phrase to Horace"®: 
... Semel insanavimus omnes, a phrase often quoted, is 
invariably placed to the account of Horace... .It is 
from the De Honesto Amore of the Italian Mantua- 
nus... 
Finally, from the grotesque tale, Bon-Bon, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted!’: 

<Diabolus loquitur>. There was the soul of Cra- 
tinus—passable; Aristophanes—racy; Plato—exquisite 
—not your Plato, but Plato the comic poet: your Plato 
would have turned the stomach of Cerberus—faugh! 
Then let me see! There were Naevius and Andronicus 
and Plautus and Terentius. Then there were Lucil- 
ius and Catullus, and Naso, and Quintus Flaccus—dear 
Quinty! as I called him when he sang a seculare for my 
amusement, while I toasted him, in pure good humor, 
on a fork. But they want flavor, these Romans. One 
fat Greek is worth a dozen of them, and besides will 
keep, which cannot be said of a Quirite. . 


I found that Horace tasted — much like Aristotle 
—you know I am fond of variety. . 

It is when one turns to Poe’s criticism that he finds 
evidence of something deeper than the mere acquaint- 
ance with Horace which the preceding citations in- 
dicate. Poe, though not a deep scholar, and but ill- 
versed in literary history'*, made the most of what 
knowledge he had. Often we find him quoting Horace 
in support of some position; still more frequently he 
employs without comment Horatian ideas. One 
should not suppose, however, that Poe’s criticism as a 
whole will resemble Horace’s; Poe’s irascibility!® can 
never be mistaken for the sweet urbanity of Horace’s 
judgments, nor can Poe’s bludgeoning sarcasm be 
likened to Horace’s ‘satire’, which is without a venomed 
sting. It is rather in specific instances than in general 
that Poe's judgment agrees with that of Horace. 

Poe and Horace agree that the poet is a person with 
native endowments that have been developed through 


long and assiduous practice. Horace says*?: 
‘The question is asked, whether a poem becomes 
deserving of praise as a result of nature or of art. I do 


'3Marginalia, 3.567. Compare Horace, Epistulae 1.1.14 nullius 
addictus iurare in verba magistri...., words said by Horace o 
himself. 

“Flaccus—Mr. Ward, 3.158. Compare 162-163; Mr. Long- 
fellow and Other Plagiarists, 3.293; Fifty Suggestions, 3.600. See 
also Horace, Carmina 3.5.1 ftonantem...lovem;Epodes 2.29 to- 
nantis...lovis; Epistulae 2.2.102 genus irritahile vatum. In these 
passages, Mr. Ward and other poets are described by the Horatian 
expression, genus irritabile. 

1 Diddling Considered as One of the Exact Sciences, 4.268. See 
Horace, Sermones 2.5.83. 


163.530. 172.491 -492. 
‘6Compare George E. DeMille, Literary Criticism in America, 90, 
note 2 (New York, Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial Press, 1931): 


‘This obsession with originality was one of Poe's worst comleny 
defects, due, I think, to his lack of knowledge of literary history . 

\Woodberry, I 69: “His room-mate at West Point recalls. . 
his conversation on literary topics as without exception carping and 
censorious..."’ His own is only too frequently illustrate this 
weakness. Ars Poetica 408-411. 


; 
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not see what is the value either of study without the 
richness of nature’s vein, or of natural endowment 
untrained; so much does the one demand the other’s 
aid and make with it a friendly league. . .’ 


Poe’s opinion is substantially the same: 


.How few are willing to admit the possibility of 
reconciling genius with artistic skill! Yet this reconcili- 
ation is not only possible, but an absolute necessity 
....The greatest poems will not be written until this 
prejudice is annihilated... 


...It is nonsense to assert that the highest genius 
would not be benefited by attention to its modes of 
manifestation—by availing itself of that natural art 
which it too frequently despises. Is it not evident that 
the more intrinsically valuable the rough diamond, the 
more gain accrues to it from polish?” 


Concerning the studies of the young writer Poe is less 
definite than Horace. The Roman poet emphasizes, 
first, the study of books—-Greek books—that the poet 
may know the various types of men, and, secondly, the 
study of living characters*. Poe, though he frequently 
expresses scorn of antiquity, nevertheless often makes 
many of his characters students of ancient lore; and it is 
well-known that several of Poe’s characters are his 
attempts to describe himself**. But Poe’s interest in 
antiquity was not the same as Horace’s search for 
authority in Greek literature. In study of men, Poe 
was lamentably deficient. Self-contained, shy yet 
arrogant, and inclined to morbidness, he shrank from 
intimate contact with other men”. 

Poe shows himself the careful critic of the technique 
of poetry and poetic training. Like Horace, he is 
deeply interested in the study of language and meter. 
Poe’s attention is indeed drawn to erroneous figurative 
expressions rather than to the individual words which 
so claimed Horace’s attention; yet both were following 
the same ideal of literary style. Horace says??: 


...My aim shall be poetry, so formed from what is 
familiar that anybody may hope for the same success in 
his own work, and yet, when attempting the same style, 
may sweat much and none the less toil in vain...’ 


Poe declares*® of one of the dim luminaries of his day 
that 


.the language is exceedingly unaffected and (what 
we regard as high praise) exceedingly well adapted to 
the he varying subjects. ... 


“William Cullen Bryant, 3.181. 
2E. P. Whipple and Other Critics, 3.384. (ompare Magazine 
Writing—Peter Snook, 4.3907; Marginalia, 3.504; Me Longfellow, 
Mr. Willis, and The Drama, 3.352. 

%Ars Poetica 310-318 Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere 

chartae, verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. Qui didicit 
atriae quid debeat et quid amicis, quo sit amore parens, quo 
rater amandus et hospes, quod sit conscripti, quod iudicis officium, 
quae partes in bellum missi ducis, ille profecto reddere personae scit 
convenientia cuique. Respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 

4Such is the leading character in The Raven and in The Fall of 
the House of Usher. In Ligeia and in Morella, the female pro- 
tagonist is also a student of ancient lore. In all four cases, how 
ever, the ancient lore is akin to necromancy. 

%Compare Norman Foerster, American Literature, 14-15 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928): ‘*... He was singu- 
larly wanting in interest in the actual life of experience which the 
great artists have represented and interpreted .All high types of 
realism and classicism demand a grasp on man's ‘pathos’ and 
‘ethos’, on the fluctuant life of emotion and the deeply established 
life of character, to both of which Poe was a stranger. His knowl- 
edge of character was obviously rudimentary. . .and his knowledge 
of the play of emotions in our reaction to the happenings of life was 
little more sophisticated ? 

*Epistulae 2.2.111-125; Ars Poetica 46-98, 251-268. 

27Ars Poetica 240-243. 24Robert M. Bird, 3.259. 


Of another he says??: 

.Simplicity, perspicuity, and vigor, or a well-dis- 
ciplined ornateness of language, have done wonders 
for the reputation of a writer really deficient in the 
higher and more essential qualities of the Muse... . 
We have already noted that Poe was ready to discuss 
prosody in detail. The greater part of his criticism 
dealt with errors of versification or of language com- 
mitted by contemporary poetasters (and poets)®®. In 
fact, the value of his criticism has been heavily dis- 
counted by critics who censure his habit of judging 
poets by their technical successes or failures. More 
recently, however, scholars have come to see that Poe is 
correct in saying, with Horace, that men ignorant of the 
restraints imposed by the Muse are not rightly called 
poets*!. 

The poet’s success, in the eyes of both Horace and 
Poe, depends largely upon his ability to choose a suit- 
able theme. Says Horace*: 

‘Ye writers, take a subject equal to your powers; and 
revolve long in your minds what your shoulders can 
bear, and what they refuse. Neither copious speech 
nor lucid arrangement of matter will fail the man who 
chooses a theme according to his powers. 

Poe gives us the negative of the same view: 

.When a man of the highest powers sets himself 
seriously to the task of constructing what shall be most 
worthy of those powers, we expect that he shall so 
choose his theme as to render it certain that he labor 
not at disadvantage. We regret to see any trivial or 
partial imperfection of detail; but we grieve deeply 
when we detect any radical error of conception, 

A man of genius, if not permitted to choose his own 
subject, will do worse in letters than if he had talents 
none at all... .* 

It is in the choice of subject that the problem of 
originality first shows itself. For Horace, it was con- 
nected with the rendering of hoary Greek themes into 
Latin verse; for Poe, it had to do rather with the bor- 
rowing by one poet of ideas or expressions previously 
employed by another. Poe could not, like Holmes, 
laugh it off by quoting Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerant. At times, he goes to the extreme, as in his 
critiques of Longfellow, of declaring that there is 
plagiarization in the composition of any work that 
resembles the product of another. Since he is here 
venting his spleen at New England writers generally, 
one should perhaps take the assertion at less than its 
furthermore, Poe believed that Longfellow 
works. Horace writes 


full value; 
had stolen from his earlier 
generally, recommending that the young poet use a 
theme often employed, such as the stories connected 
with Troy, rather than attempt something altogether 
untried*®®, Poe describes at length how a man, though 
quite innocent of theft, can little by little appropriate 
what he has read of another’s work, until in the lapse of 


~*Rufus Dawes, 3.153. 

WPor a good example of such criticism by Poe see Mary E. 
Hewitt, 3.17-10. 

‘Compare Horace, Ars Poetica 86-87 Descriptas servare vices 
ope rumque colores cur ego si nequeo ignoroque poeta salutor? See 
Allen, 2.507-508; DeMille, 92 (see note 18, above r. 

®Ars Poetica 38-41. 

#®R.H. Horne, 3.430. Compare Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 3.411. 

“Marginalia, 3.521. Compare Anna Cora Mowatt, 3.42. 

%Ars Poetica 128-130 Difficile est proprie communia dicere, 
tuque rectius Iliacurm carmen deducis in actus quam si proferres 
ignota indictaque primus. 
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time he unconsciously feels the thought or phrase to be 
his own; and, when the theft is finally pointed out to 
him, no man can be more astounded than he**, Evi- 
dently Poe can be quite charitable about plagiarization 
when he is not personally interested in the case. 
Horace’s warning against slavish imitation of those who 
have previously treated your theme finds its echo in 
Poe*?: 

...It is a common failing, also, with imitators, to out- 
Herod Herod, in aping the peculiarities of the model, 
and too frequently the faults are more pertinaciously 
exaggerated than the merits.... 

But the poet who has chosen a proper theme is still 
far from the production of a true poem. Saepe vertas 
stilum, says Horace*’; he refuses to praise any work 
that has not in every detail been corrected and 
polished**. Poe was more than four years in writing 
The Raven, and during that period several drafts of the 


poem were read to friends. He mildly censures Eliz- 


abeth Barrett Barrett‘: 
...Her genius is too impetuous for the minuter tech- 
nicalities of that elaborate Art so needful in the building 
up of pyramids for immortality. . . . 
Although financially embarrassed, he declined to write 
a review of the works of Washington Irving when too 
short a time was allowed for its preparation. A bi- 
ographer has said of him*: 
...No poet was ever less spontaneous in excellence 
than Poe. When one reads, at successive stages in his 
career, the same old stanzas in new versions, and 
notices how they grew out of rudeness of many different 
descriptions into such perfection as they reached, he 
perceives before him an extraordinary example of 
growth in the knowledge and exercise of the poetic 
art—the pulse of the machine laid bare. The changes 
are minute and almost innumerable, the approaches to 
perfection are exceedingly gradual, the last draft is 
sometimes only slightly related to the earliest; but— 
and this is the point that proves Poe primarily a careful 
artist rather than an inspired poet—in every instance 
the alteration is judicious, the step is a step forward... . 

Poe, like Horace, rejects the work, no matter how 
finished, that fails to move him for its lack of sin- 
cerity”. Of two artists of his day, Poe writes: 
...I1f she knew her own strength, she would confine 
herself to the depicting (in letters no less than on the 
stage) the more gentle sentiments and the most pro- 
found passions. Her sympathy with the latter is 
evidently intense. In the utterance of the truly gen- 
erous, of the really noble, of the unaffectedly passion- 
ate, we see her bosom heave, her cheek grow pale, her 
limbs tremble, her lips quiver, and nature’s own tears 
rush impetuously to the eye. It is this freshness of the 
heart which will provide for her the greenest lau- 

This <= one of her poems> is, indeed, poetry—and 
of the most unquestionable kind—that is to say, breath- 


*James Aldrich, 3.66-67. Compare Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
3-132. 
7Charles F. Briggs, 3.35- s‘Sermones 1.10.72. 

%Ars Poetica 291-2904 Vos, O Pompilius sanguis, carmen repre- 
hendite quod non multa dies et multa litura coercuit atque prae- 
sectum deciens non castigavit ad unguem. 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 3.413. Compare Horace, Carmina 
3.30.1-2 Exegi monumentum aere perennius, regalique situ pyra- 
midum altius 

“Woodberry, 2. 170-171. 

“Ars Poetica 990-105 Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia 
sunto et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto. Ut riden- 


tibus arrident, ita flentibus adsunt humani voltus: si vis me flere, 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 
Telephe vel Peleu; male si mandata loqueris, aut dormitabo aut 
ridebo. 


*#Anna Cora Mowatt, 3.42. 


ing of Nature. There is here nothing forced or arti- 
ficial—no hardly sustained enthusiasm. The poetess 
speaks because she feels, and what she feels. . . . #4 
Horace is never satisfied with his work, for it always 
falls short of his intent*. Poe, however, although he 
admits that some minor points of his work fail to 
satisfy him, does not seem to have been tortured by the 
quality of the whole. A biographer explains Poe’s 
satisfaction in his work as the result of his extreme 
egotism, which approached insanity“; a recent critic‘? 
sees in it rather the natural corollary to Poe's literary 
theories. 
...One must add, as Poe himself failed to add, that in 
any artist who falls short of the ideal artist—prac- 
tically, therefore, in any artist who has ever lived— 
theory should include more than practice, the artist as 
critic should perceive more than he can himself carry 
out. As critic, he must allow for modes of excellence 
that are denied himself, and his achievements in criti- 
cism will depend largely on the degree of clearness with 
which he perceives these excellencies. It is precisely in 
this respect...that the criticism of Poe was most 
deficient. Just as the primary weakness of his art was 
want of range, so the primary weakness of his criticism 
was want of range. He was right in making his theory 
and practice harmonious; he was wrong in allowing 
them absolutely to coincide. 


The influence of Horace is betrayed by a number of 

Poe's specific directions to the new writer. Horace’s 
well-known demand** for consonance of action and 
speech with the characters portrayed finds its echo in 
Poe’s remarks on several of his contemporaries. 
...She has a very peculiar fault—that of discrepancy 
between the words and character of the speaker... . ‘” 
... The author has erred. ..in putting into the mouth 
of the narrator language and sentiments above the 
nature of an Indian... 

.An utter want of keeping is especially manifest 
throughout. In the most solemnly serious passages, we 
have, for example, incidents of the world of 1839, 
jumbled up with the distorted mythology of the 
Greeks....Only think of a group of sirens singing to 
sleep a modern “‘miniatured”’ flirt, kicking about in the 
water with a New York dandy in tight pantaloons!5! 


In Poe’s discussion of Longfellow’s play, The Spanish 
Student, there is a direct reference to the Ars Poetica®: 


... It <= the discovery of Preciosa’s parentage> has 
the air of a happy chance, of a God-send, of an ultra- 
accident, invented by the playwright by way of com- 
promise for his lack of invention. Nec Deus intersit, 
etc.—but here the god has interposed, and the knot is 
laughably unworthy of the god. 


Poe also employs Horace’s admonition to the writer to 
follow Homer’s example and begin by plunging in 
medias res. 

...Of the gossipper it was not properly said that “‘he 
commences his discourse by jumping 1m medias res.” 
For clearly your gossipper commences not at all... . 


“Frances Sargent Osgood, 3.04. Compare N. P. Willis, 3.32-33: 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 3.411; Letter to J. R. Lowell, March 30, 
1844, in Woodberry, 2.60, Allen, 1.301. 

HArS Poetica. 25-28 Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio; sectantem 
levia nervi deficiunt animique; professus grandia turget; serpit 
humi tutus nimium timidusque procellae. 

Allen, 2.588-589. Compare 2.418. 

47Foerster, 5 (see note 25, above). 

“Catherine M. Sedgwick, 3.107. 

50Charles Fenno Hoffman, 3.113-114. ‘Rufus Dawes, 3.153. 

Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Willis, and The Drama, 3.358. Compare 
{rs Poetica 191-192 Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
inciderit 

%Marginalia, 3.558. Compare Ars Poetica 148-152. 


‘Ars Poetica 108-127. 
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.The truth is, Mr. Downing has never dreamed of 
any artistic arrangement of his facts. He has gone 
straight forward, like a blind horse, and turned neither 
to the one side nor to the other, for fear of stumbling. 
But he gets them all in—every one of them—the facts 
we mean. Powhatan never did anything in his life, we 
are sure, that Mr. Downing has not got in his poem. 
He begins at the beginning, and goes on steadily to the 
end—painting away at his story, just as a sign-painter; 
beginning at the left side of his board, and plastering 
through to the right... .54 


Poe borrows Horace’s condemnation of mediocrity for 
his diatribe against farcical poetry” 

...If a poet must be farcical, let him be just that; he 
can be nothing else at the same moment. To be drolly 
sentimental, or even sentimentally droll is intolerable 
to men and gods and columns. 


We find Horace’s figure of the mountains that are in 
labor only to give birth to a mouse employed to describe 
worthless works of Poe’s fellow New Yorkers: 

The Reverend Mr. Headley...has in his ‘Sacred 

Mountains’”’ been reversing the facts of the old fable 
about the mountains that brought forth the mouse— 
parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus—for in this 
instance it appears to be the mouse—the little ridiculus 
mus—that has been ene: forth the mountains, anda 
great litter of them, too. 
...We never saw any one <book> so uncommonly 
bad—nor one about whose parturition so uncommon a 
fuss. has been made, so little to the satisfaction of 
common sense... 


With Horace, Poe believes that a poet’s work should 
have merit as a whole and throughout; occasional purple 
patches and occasional good verses are not enough'®: 


The ‘‘particular merits” to which. . . we have allusion, 
are merely the accidental merits of particular passages. 
We say accidental—because poetical merit which is not 
simply an accident is very sure to be found, more or 
less, in a state of diffusion throughout a poem. No 
man is entitled to the sacred name of poet because from 
160 pages of doggerel may be culled a few sentences of 
worth. Nor would the case be in any respect altered, if 
these few sentences, or if even a few passages of length, 
were of an excellence even supreme. For a poet is 


necessarily a man of genius, and with the spirit of true . 


genius even its veriest commonplaces are intertwined 
and inextricably intertangled. .. 


Poe’s conception of the purpose of poetry was radi- 
cally different from that held by the majority of his 
contemporaries. His theory is substantially that of 
Horace, although the latter, with his Roman training 
in didactic poetry, was doubtless far more lenient to 
didacticism in poetry. Horace believes that the poet 
should strive to entertain, but he allows instruction to 
be given briefly in the entertainment, as a sort of sugar- 
coated pill®°. Poe somewhat ironically remarks": 


4Seba Smith, 3.217. Compare Foerster, 22 (see note 25, above). 

SFitz-Greene Halleck, 3.59. Compare Ars Poetica 372-373 
mediocribus esse poetis non homines, non di, non concessere co- 
lumnae. Poe seems not to have understood the significance of the 
word columnae. 

%Joel T. Headley, 3.249. 

‘Seba Smith, 3.219. 

58See Horace, Ars Poetica 14-19, 23, 357-358. 

SWilliam W. Lord, 3.168-169. 

Ars Poetica 333-337, 341-344 Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare 
poetae aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae. Quicquid 
praecipies, esto brevis, ut cito dicta percipiant animi dociles te- 
neantque fideles: omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 
Centuriae seniorum agitant expertia frugis, celsi praetereunt 
austera poemata Ramnes; omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci, lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. Compare Ser- 
mones 1.1.24~-26. 

“Charles Lever, 3.448. 


Compare note 11, above. 


Compare Henry Cockton, 3.461. 


.So long as the world retains its present point of 
civilization, so long will it be almost an axiom that no 
extensively popular book in the right application of the 
term, can be a work of high merit as regards those 
particulars of the work which are popular. A book may 
be readily sold, may be universally read, for the sake of 
some half or two-thirds of its matter, which half or two- 
thirds may be susceptible of popular appreciation, 
while the one-half or one-third remaining may be the 
delight of the highest intellect and genius, and absolute 
caviare to the rabble. And just as 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
so will the writer of fiction who looks most sagaciously 
to his own interest combine all votes by intermingling 
with his loftier efforts such amount of less ethereal 
matter as will give general currency to his compo- 
sition. ... 
More seriously, he declares: 

.It is the special office neither of poetry nor of the 
drama to inculcate truth, unless accidentally... .® 
...We do not mean to.say that a didactic moral may 
not be well made the under-current of a poetical thesis; 
but that it can never be well put so obtrusively forth 
as in the majority of his <Longfellow’s> compositions®. 

Like nearly all the writers of his day whose works 
still live, Poe had constantly to battle against pecu- 
niary difficulties. As he once wrote®, 

.Never sing the Nine so well as when penniless! 

The mens divinior is one thing, and the otium cum 
dignitate quite another... . 
It was in fact during the times of great pecuniary stress 
that Poe wrote some of his best work. Nevertheless, he 
knew, and, as far as possible respected, Horace’s com- 
mand® to do nothing invita Minerva. As a biographer 
says®: 

. He never wrote poetry except in seasons of solitary 
musing, and even in prose his creative faculty was 
quiescent for long periods... . 

Poe writes®’ of Thomas Hood the pitying stricture that 
‘talmost continually he wrote tnvita Minerva"’. 

It is not easy to conceive of two men who by char- 
acter, environment, and training were more opposed to 
each other than were Horace and Poe. Nor is it easier 
to find a man who strove harder for independence in 
thinking than did Poe. It is a testimony to the per- 
vasive and unescapable influence of the ideas of Horace 
as set forth in his incomparable expression of them that 
even a man of Poe’s temperament was so deeply in- 
debted to Horace for many of his avenues of thinking. 


WASHINGTON AND 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE Joun PAUL PRITCHARD 


REVIEW 
Worterbuch Griechischen Papyrusurkunden, Mit Ein- 
schluss der Griechischen Inschriften, Aufschriften, 
Ostraka, Mumienschilder...aus Agypten. Von Dr. 
Friedrich Preisigke. Bearbeitet und Herausgegeben 
Band, Besondere 


von Dr. Emil Kiessling. III. 
Worterliste. Berlin: Selbstverlag der Erben (1931). 
Pp. 426. 


The volume here under review is the concluding 
“Frances Osgood, 3.90. 6}_Longfellow's Ballads, 3.365. 
*Flaccus—Mr. Ward, 3.157. Compare Horace, Sermones 1.4.43. 
%Ars Poetica 385- 336 Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva; id 
tibi iudicium est, ea mens. 
berry, 1.167. Compare Allen, 1.345. 
6?7Marginalia, 3.564. 
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volume of a notable lexicon'. It is an index to the 
whole work, an index more elaborate than is customary 
even in papyrological works, for it consists of twenty- 
four separate subdivisions, classified by topics. The 
nature of this work may best be indicated by some 
comments. 

Section I (a list of Latin Words), despite the fact that 
citations of passages are fewer than elsewhere (e. g. 
in Section II), and that liberal use is made of the ex- 
pression ‘‘taberall, nachstehend Auswahl’’, shows clearly 
the limited extent to which the Romans imposed their 
language upon Egypt. In Section II (a very full list of 
rulers) the arrangement of citations according to 
regnal years is convenient, but the list might have been 
still more usable—there would have been no great 
additional trouble—had the exact dates of the ruler’s 
accession and death been added wherever these were 
known. Section III, which isa list of the consular 
fastt, shows relatively few citations from the papyri. 
For this infrequency the conservatism of the Egyptians 
is responsible: the natives preferred the age-old regnal 
system and would not adopt that of the Romans until it 
was imposed upon them in the fourth century. Section 
V (on months) will now receive additions from Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Scott’s article, Greek and Roman 
Honorific Months, which appeared subsequently in 
Yale Classical Studies, 2.201-278 (1931). Preisigke 
had a special interest, as is well known, in the bureau- 
cratic organization of Egypt. As a result, Sections 
VIII (Officials) and IX (Titles) receive exhaustive 
treatment. Equally full, to the gratification of students 
of the papyri, are the sections on geographical terms, 
XIII and XVIa, the former of which is a novel classifi- 
cation by places of residence. In the field of religion 
is to be noted the author's fondness for subdivision, 
for there are no less than three separate indices, XX, 
XXa, and XXI, dealing with Paganism, The Gods, and 
Christianity. 

The other sections not specifically mentioned above 
are IV (Indictions), V (Eras), VII (Days), X (Military 
Affairs), XI (Taxation), XII (Buildings), XIV (Racial 
Terms), XV (Social Status), XVI (Phylae, Tribes, 
etc.), XVII (Numismatics), XVIII (Measures), XIX 
(Weights), XXII (Streets), XXIII (Parishes). Four 
pages of additions and corrections, none of very serious 
import, attest the high level of accuracy and com- 
pleteness achieved in the first two volumes. 

There is a rather annoying inconsistency in this 
Worterbuch. In Volumes 1-2 (the actual text of the 
work) the numbering is by column; in Volume 3 (the in- 
dex) it is by page. Consecutive enumeration through- 
out would have been easier and more useful. 

It is unnecessary to say again that the work is in- 
dispensable to anyone, scholar or amateur, who has any 
interest in the papyri. Even the disproportionate 
length of the Index will be regarded by some readers as 
a particular virtue rather than a defect. 

At the same time, the criticism which I made in 
my review of the earlier volumes is even more pertinent 


<'Por a review of Volumes 1-2 of this work, by Professor Kra 
mer, see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 24.149-151. ©. K.>. 
<*For a summary of this article see THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 


25.32%. <. 


here. The principle on which this work is built is 
fundamentally wrong. The chief purpose of a lexicon 
is to facilitate the study of specific words by grouping 
all citations to illustrate the meanings of those words. 
Now the user, when he reaches for his lexicon, almost 
invariably has in mind the particular word which he 
intends to study. He should find that word in the place 
in which he looks first, i. e. in its proper alphabetical 
order. But papyrologists have long been troubled by 
difficulties of their own making. They have assumed 
that indices were designed to facilitate the study not of 
words but of things. This principle is sound enough in 
the case of books, and especially so in collections of 
newly published papyrus texts. Thus a student of mil- 
itary affairs, of chronology, of coins, of religious cults, 
etc., may justifiably be pampered by elaborate indices 
which enable him to see at a glance whether a book has 
information of particular value in his own limited field. 
In a lexicon, however, the principle is entirely out of 
place. In the work under review actually one-third 
of the total space is devoted to special lists of technical 
terms. This means that after every third word which 
the reader consults he will run into a detour sign, ‘see 
Section x’. He will then have to take down another 
volume of the lexicon, hunt up the required section 
(which is one of twenty-four), and at last run down the 
alphabetical list to find his word. The inconvenience 
of this system is not really offset by its usefulness to 
specialists, for the needs of the latter could easily be 
met by an appendix of words, classified as Preisigke 
classifies them, but without definitions. This was the 
arrangement of such works as Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, and, except perhaps in 
the early confusing days of papyrological studies, there 
never was any real reason for departing from it. 

But this criticism, sweeping as it is intended to be, 
must not blind the reader to the fact that Preisigke’s 
Worterbuch is a great work, conceived and executed by 
a scholar peculiarly fitted for such a task. It will long 


‘be a standard work of reference. To the man who has 


brought the lexicon to a successful conclusion, Dr. Emil 
Kiessling, again must go well deserved congratulations. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


New Yor UNIVERSITY CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 


ANOTHER PARALLEL FROM THE OZARKS 


In THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 26.23-24 Professor 
Knapp published a note called American Illustrations 
of Ancient Roman Life. His examples are taken from a 
book called Back Yonder: An Ozark Chronicle, by 
Wayman Hogue. 

In another volume on life in the same region, The 
Ozarks: An American Survival of Primitive Society, by 
Vance Randolph, there occurs the following passage’: 

.Men and women who live together without the 
formality of legal marriage are now looked down upon 
by their neighbors, and a notoriously promiscuous 
woman—particularly if she happens to be poor and 
friendless—is in danger of being “run out’n th’ 

‘New York, Minton, Balch, and Company, 1932. 


*Paye 55 (New York, The Vanguard Press, 1931). <Por quo- 
tations from this book see THe Classical WEEKLY 26. 89-90. 
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country,’’ or even thrown into jail upon some pretext 
or other. I know of one young woman who caused so 
much trouble in a backwoods settlement that the 
neighbors decided to ‘‘drum her out’’. About thirty 
men and women appeared at her cabin one morning, 
firing pistols, beating tin pans, and yelling at the top of 
their voices. The cause of all this disturbance said not 
a word—simply ran down the road as fast as she could, 
with the mob trailing behind her, drumming vigor- 
ously. They followed her about a mile and then, con- 
vinced that she was really leaving the neighborhood, 
quietly returned to their homes. I was particularly 
interested in the reaction of the girl’s kinsfolk to all 
this, half expecting her male relatives to take down 
their rifles and wipe out the insult in blood. Several of 
her brothers had, I was told, engaged in desperate 
battles over matters which seemed to me of much less 
consequence. In this case, however, they were sorrow- 
ful and humiliated rather than belligerent, and made 
no attempt to protect or avenge their erring sister. 

Similar offenses in ancient Germany were punished 
with equal severity, as we may see from Tacitus, Ger- 
mania 19.2-3: 

Paucissima in tam numerosa gente adulteria, quorum 
poena praesens et maritis permissa: abscissis crinibus 
nudatam coram propinquis expellit domo maritus ac 
per omnem vicum verbere agit. Publicatae enim 
pudicitiae nulla venia; non forma, non aetate, non 
opibus maritum invenerit. Nemo enim illic vitia ridet, 
nec corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


UNDYING FIRES 


Not a few picturesque rites and customs have come to 
an end when confronted with inventions which make 
their continued existence unnecessary. In antiquity 
some communities solved the problem of having embers 
always available to start fires in their own homes by 
establishing a common hearth on which the flames were 
never allowed to die. It was the necessity for this 
central fire which made the keepers of that fire both 
important and sacred, but not even tradition in the 
land of mos maiorum could keep alive the institution of 
vestal fires for many centuries after the need for them 
had passed. It seems rather strange, therefore, to find 
within the bounds of our own country, in the days of 
lucifer matches, conditions which parallel in some 
measure those which must have existed in antiquity. 

In one of Julia Peterkin’s novels, Black April, there 
is a description of an undying fire!. Her words are 
worth quoting because of the vivid way in which they 
show the necessity of having a dependable source from 
which to get fire when matches are not readily avail- 
able. 

All children loved to come here and sit inside Maum 
Hannah’s chimney on the end of a log. Big Sue used 
to sit there and watch Maum Hannah put ash-cake in 
the ashes to cook, and sweet potatoes to roast. The fire 
never went out in Maum Hannah’s fireplace. It’s bad 
luck for a fire to die in a house and this fire had never 
gone out altogether since it was first started by Maum 
Hannah's great-grandpa, who was brought from across 
the sea to be a slave. The first houses ever built here 
were sheds to keep the fires from the rain and wind, for 
nobody had any matches in those days. The fires that 


1Page 112 (New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1927. <The book 
was originally published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis,in 1927. C. K.>). 
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burned in all the Quarter houses came from that same 
first fire that had burned for years and years. It was a 
lot older than anybody on the plantation. Big Sue’s 
fire was a piece of it. It burned hotter than match? fire. 
Steadier too. It’s unlucky to start a new fire with a 
match. Breeze <a Negro boy> must learn how to 
bank live coals with ashes every night, so the next 
morning they can be uncovered and started into a 
blaze. If the fire goes out, borrow a start from Maum 
Hannah, or one of the neighbors who have the old fire. 


The inconvenience caused by the lack of matches 
may be illustrated by conditions in other parts of the 
United States. The following extract from a picture 
of life in our Southern highlands? makes one wonder 
whether Romans in sparsely settled districts of Italy 
fared any better: 

It is not uncommon in the far backwoods for a 
traveler, asking for a match, to be told there is none in 
the house, nor even the pioneer’s flint and _ steel. 
Should the embers on the hearth go out, someone must 
tramp to a neighbor's and fetch fire on a torch. Hence 
the saying: ‘‘Have you come to borry fire, that you’re 
in sich a hurry you can’t chat?” 

In the Ozarks, too, the custom of borrowing fire 
has long been established, as we may see from a quo- 
tation’ published in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26.24 by 
Professor Knapp. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


JUVENAL 3. 86-91 


Quid quod adulandi gens prudentissima laudat 
sermonem indocti, faciem deformis amici, 

et longum invalidi collum cervicibus aequat 
Herculis Antaeum procul a tellure tenentis, 
miratur vocem angustam, qua deterius nec 

ille sonat quo mordetur gallina marito? 

In this satire on the city of Rome, much space is 
given to the intruding Greeks, who, by all sorts of un- 
worthy means, force their way into favor and exclude 
native Romans from every chance to make an honor- 
able living. 

The verses cited above represent the Greek as an 
adept in the art of flattery and as going into ecstasies, 
for example, over some defective voice that is as dis- 
agreeable as a cock’s crowing (90-91). 

It may be a mere coincidence, but there are certain 
parallels which prompt the thought that the choice of 
illustration in verses 90-91 may have been suggested 
by a reminiscence of Nero’s musical pretensions. 

Juvenal writes vocem angustam. Suetonius! says of 
Nero: quamquam exiguae vocis et fuscae.. . . 

With regard to Nero, the element of Greek syco- 
phancy enters, in that it was the flattery of envoys 
from Greece that led him to cross the sea forthwith on 
an artistic tour?: 


In ancient Italy, too, there was opposition to innovations. One 
may compare the total exclusion of iron from the Sublician Bridge 
(Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.100) and the extremely cautious 
introduction of iron implements into the sacred grove of the Arval 
Brethren (see G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium Quae Super- 
sunt, 128-135 [Berlin, G. Reimer, 1874]). <Rodolfo Lanciani 
discusses, in a very interesting way, both these phenomena, in his 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 39-43 (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company [now Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany], 1889). C. K.>. 

‘Horace Kephart, Our Southern Highlanders, 250 (New York, 
Outing Publishing Co., 1913). 

‘From Wayman Hogue, Back Yonder: An Ozark Chronicle, 
11~13 (New York, Minton, Balch, and Company, 1932). 

20.1. Suetonius, Nero 22.3. 
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.a quibusdam ex his rogatus ut cantaret super cenam, 
exceptusque effusius, solos scire audire Graecos solosque 
se et studiis suis dignos ait. Nec profectione dilata. .. 
certamina. . .obiit omnia. 

Finally, the comparison of the human voice with the 
crowing of the cock appears in the clever stricture that 
went the rounds at the time when Vindex revolted in 
Gaul against Nero*. Ascriptum et columnis ETIAM 
GALLOS EUM CANTANDO EXCITASSE. This 
might mean that the Emperor had roused the Gauls to 
rebellion by his singing, or that he had waked up the 
cocks by his crowing (cantando). 

Juvenal satirizes Domitian bitterly, but Nero is by 
no means forgotten by him’. To call Domitian ‘a bald- 
headed Nero” is about the most cutting thing he can 
think of saying of that Emperor. Concerning Nero's 
musical tour he expresses himself as follows’: 


Haec opera atque hae sunt generosi principis artes, 
gaudentis foedo peregrina ad pulpita cantu 


‘Suetonius, Nero 45 2. (4.37-184. 58, passim. 64.38. 
8.224-220. 


prostitui datas apium meruisse coronae. 
Maiorum effigies habeant insignia vocis, 
ante pedes Domiti tu longum pone Thyestae 
syrma.... 


This aversion to Nero and the manifest disgust with 
his musical ambitions, together with the parallels just 
pointed out, make it plausible that in 3.90-91 there is 
reflected a reminiscence of stories current about that 
Emperor’, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. C. NuTtTInG 

8In his comment on this passage Mayor (anticipated by Weid- 
ner?) calls attention to Quintilian 11.3.51, where it is stated that the 
use of much force in speaking causes the voice to become less clear 
and to take on a choked sound. : 

A glance at the text of Juvenal puieeted 5 above should show that 
the citation from Quintilian has no place here. Juvenal is talking 
of types, the ugly man, the weak man, and the man with a poor 
voice. There is nothing to indicate that he is thinking of a tempo- 
rary difficulty due to unskilful handling of the vocal apparatus ina 
public address; angustam, of course, need mean no more than 
‘small’ (here, ‘weak’); for the meaning ‘small’ compare 10.117 
angustae.. .capsae. 

To this first part of his note Mayor adds, as a disconnected 
detail, that the tributes to Nero’s voice were outstanding examples 
of overpraise and flattery. Had Mayor begun with this clue rather 
than with the statement of Quintilian, possibly he would have 
arrived at the view of the passage suggested in this note. 
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GUIDE TO CAESAR 


—by CHARLES W. Srep Ler, Pu.D. 


Illustrated biographical introduction—Summary of 
syntax rules, each with illustrative examples—Con- 
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Caesar—Sight passages—Prose composition—Two 
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List Price 


(Cloth), 88c 
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OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
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